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“Do  not  make  phrases;  show  me  your  work.” 

— Albert  Schweitzer 


Foreword 

For  a  considerable  time  Agricultural  Missions,  Inc., 
has  felt  the  need  for  a  handbook  which  would  help  to  an¬ 
swer  many  of  the  inquiries  that  arise  in  field  service.  Much 
time  might  be  saved  and  more  excellent  programs  developed 
if  those  on  the  spot  had  in  hand  the  experienced  conclusions 
of  others  who  have  tackled  similar  problems.  With  this  in 
mind,  and  a  comfortable  grant  from  the  New  World  Founda¬ 
tion,  a  Workshop  was  held  at  Berea  College  and  at  Tuskegee 
Institute  in  July,  1959. 

Our  aim  was  to  exchange  both  convictions  and  experience; 
to  compile  a  down-to-earth  handbook  for  the  man  or  woman 
in  the  field.  Missionaries  registered  had  a  combined  total  of 
one  hundred  eighty  years  of  field  experience  in  different 
countries! 

We  believe  that  the  information  gleaned  from  these  rich 
sources  has  a  fourfold  value:  to  the  worker,  especially  the 
young  and  inexperienced;  to  the  student  preparing  for  his 
life  work;  to  Church  officials  directly  connected  with  such 
work;  and  last,  surely  not  least,  to  the  local  people  them¬ 
selves,  the  heart  of  it  all. 

The  student  will  be  assisted  in  his  selection  of  studies  and 
supplementary  readings  if  he  has  a  more  clear  picture  of 
specifics.  Church  officials  and  others  who  must  decide  on 
expenditures  of  both  money  and  personnel  will  find  this 
brief  booklet  helpful  in  their  determinations.  The  people 
themselves  will  benefit  from  a  more  rapid  and  effective  at¬ 
tack  on  their  problems.  For  their  needs  are  so  acute,  their 
suffering  so  tragic,  that  they  can  scarcely  wait  while  we 
tinker  with  inappropriate  methods,  or  unwisely  expend 
funds  allotted  to  rural  service. 

No  one  any  longer  doubts  the  passion  of  deprived  peoples 
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of  the  world  for  a  better  life.  Nor  is  there  any  question  of 
what  is  meant  by  this:  enough  food,  decent  shelter,  healthy 
children,  and  human  dignity.  At  first  glance  all  but  the  latter 
may  seem  materialistic  aims,  outside  the  lofty  ideals  of  the 
Church.  But  of  course  this  is  not  true,  for  did  not  Jesus 
teach  cleanliness  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  soul?  Did  He 
not  heal  the  sick,  provide  food  for  the  multitudes?  Did  not 
God  through  the  prophets  counsel  His  people  on  the  care  of 
the  earth  and  its  fruits?  No  aspect  of  Christian  work  is  more 
vital  today  than  the  immediate  and  effective  response  to  the 
world-wide  cry  for  this  kind  of  help. 

In  answer  to  the  sometimes  query,  “Does  not  the  govern¬ 
ment  take  care  of  these  problems?”  we  restate  our  position 
as  Christian  workers.  We  welcome  any  efforts  by  lay  agen¬ 
cies  to  alleviate  poverty,  pain,  and  hunger.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  competition  in  the  concern  for  those  in  need. 

It  is  proper  and  right  that  Christians  strive  to  help,  for 
this  is  a  part  of  our  belief  and  divine  instruction.  Moreover, 
non-political  workers  are  often  welcomed  by  the  people,  fre¬ 
quently  becoming  close  to  them.  We  go  with  a  sense  of 
divine  mission;  if  we  go  also  equipped  with  seeds,  pesticides, 
tractors,  and  other  modern  equipment,  we  are  not  less  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  command  of  our  Lord.  Where  both  lay  and 
Church  worker  are  properly  cooperative,  there  will  be  no 
duplication  of  supplies  or  services.  It  is  no  longer  “later  than 
we  think.”  The  aid  of  the  rural  reconstruction  worker  is  long 
past  due  where  the  sun  has  risen  high  over  barren  fields. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  rich  contributions 
made  in  the  preparation  of  this  Handbook  by  the  staff  mem¬ 
bers  and  students  of  the  Workshop. 

We  also  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the  New 
World  Foundation  for  its  grant  that  made  the  Workshop 
possible  and  to  Mrs.  Ward  Shoemaker  who  edited  the  ma¬ 
terials  and  prepared  the  manuscript  for  the  printer. 

I.  W.  Moomaw 
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It  Objectives  of  the  Rural  Worker 

Since  the  purpose  of  this  booklet  is  to  deal  directly 
with  rural  reconstruction  as  practiced  by  the  rural  worker 
in  Christian  service  abroad,  we  shall  not  discuss  the  more 
usual,  professional  activities  of  the  pastor,  nor  those  of  the 
medical  worker.  It  often  happens,  indeed,  that  the  pastor 
himself  is  the  “agriculturist,”  his  wife  the  “home  economist.” 
Whether  this  is  the  case,  or  whether  other  personnel  cover 
these  areas,  there  must  be  full  coordination,  total  coopera¬ 
tion,  between  the  efforts  of  the  workers. 

The  pastor  who  works  alone  often  has  immediate,  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  the  rural  needs  of  his  people;  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  theological  training,  he  will  require  as  much 
knowledge  of  agricultural  procedures  as  possible.  If  he  is 
fortunate  enough  to  have  the  services  of  a  qualified  agricul¬ 
turist,  the  two  will  work  closely  together  in  their  approach 
to  village  people. 

Because  the  activities  of  the  agricultural  missionary  cover 
many  phases  of  rural  life,  we  shall  often  identify  him  by 
the  more  inclusive  words,  “rural  worker.”  Actually,  there 
are  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  professionally  trained  agri¬ 
culturists  in  foreign  service,  whereas  there  are  thousands 
responsible  for  rural  reconstruction  of  all  kinds.  We  shall 
allude  to  them  jointly  as  “rural  workers.” 

All  are  concerned  with  a  total  plan  whose  aim  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  more  abundant  life  for  neglected  peoples,  to  demon¬ 
strate  tangibly  the  application  of  Christ’s  teachings.  With 
this  goal  in  mind,  workers  must  establish  procedures  ap¬ 
plicable  to  their  situations.  Whether  these  are  united  to  form 
a  “program,”  or  whether  some  other  term  is  used  makes 
little  difference.  More  important  than  semantics  is  the  ac- 
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complishment  of  the  deed.  For  purposes  of  clarity,  we  shall 
use  three  terms,  plan,  program,  and  project. 

The  Plan 

The  plan  may  involve  two  aspects:  first,  the  aim  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  a  country,  or  its  people;  second,  the  mission  of 
the  Church  for  assistance  to  neglected  peoples.  If  a  country 
has  recognized  its  own  need,  and  has  set  up  a  conservative 
plan,  that  of  the  field  worker  should  embrace  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  A  simply  stated  plan,  for  example,  might  be  to  aid  the 
people  in  a  given  area  to  overcome  illiteracy.  It  will  be  seen 
at  once  that  steps  toward  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  plan 
will  have  far-reaching  results  in  economic  and  social  better¬ 
ment.  The  plan,  then,  is  general  in  statement,  broad  in  ap¬ 
plication. 

The  Program 

The  program  is  the  means  of  carrying  out  the  plan.  A 
series  of  activities  pertinent  to  the  aims  stated  in  the  plan 
is  projected.  To  continue  the  illustration  used  in  defining  a 
plan,  let  us  assume  a  first  goal  is  increased  literacy.  An  initial 
program  may  suggest  the  establishment  of  some  kind  of 
literacy  schools,  however  simple;  or,  it  may  stress  an  im¬ 
provement  in  communications,  such  as  radio;  or,  it  may  par¬ 
ticularly  emphasize  adult  education  as  a  first  measure,  post¬ 
poning  children’s  education  until  later.  The  methods  of 
establishing  a  program  will  be  specific,  but  flexible;  for  the 
varying  cultures  of  the  people  will  require  different  ap¬ 
proaches. 

The  Project 

The  project  is  any  particular  step  or  activity  toward  the 
execution  of  the  program.  For  example,  again  referring  to 
the  previous  illustration,  a  single  project  might  be  an  ex¬ 
tension  worker’s  visit  to  a  village  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
up  a  school.  His  procedures  will  be  suggested  in  detail:  per¬ 
haps  one  month  in  time;  materials  to  be  used,  as,  for  ex- 
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ample,  visual  aids;  instructions  concerning  the  village  leader, 
or  work  with  the  pastor;  possibly  first  lessons  in  literacy 
directed  toward  instruction  in  a  new  type  of  crop,  or  the 
production  of  better  crop  yields. 

In  describing  the  relationship  of  one  to  the  other,  one  may 
say  that  the  plan  is  supported  by 

the  program,  which  in  turn  is  executed  by 
the  project,  of  which  there  will  be  many. 
All  are  flexible;  all  are  determined  not  only  by  the  needs  of 
an  area,  but  also  by  its  potentialities.  Each  project  should  be 
undertaken  as  a  step  in  the  program  development,  a  program 
determined  by  the  over-all  plan. 

Members  of  the  Workshop  felt  that  the  objectives  in  set¬ 
ting  up  a  program  were  twofold: 

General 

1.  Christ’s  command  to  “feed  my  sheep”  authorizes  His 
effective  revelation  through  act-expression  as  well  as 
through  inspired  words. 

2.  Since  all  parts  of  life  are  sacred  to  the  Christian,  tech¬ 
nical  aids  become  secular  only  if  we  are  secular;  the 
counsel  of  the  Bible,  to  be  good  stewards  of  the  earth, 
proves  the  effectiveness  of  this  means  of  revealing  God. 

3.  In  “helping  people  to  help  themselves,”  the  agricultural 
missionary  has  the  larger  opportunity  of  teaching  the 
Christian  way  of  helping  each  other. 

Specific 

1.  Enriched  religious  and  educational  life  can  be  obtained 
through  the  efforts  of  the  rural  worker  to  cooperate  with 
local  agencies. 

2.  More  wholesome  family,  home,  and  village  life  are  the 
direct  results  of  individual  projects. 

3.  The  village  church  itself  can  be  greatly  strengthened 
through  cooperative  endeavors  such  as  the  Lord’s  Acre, 
youth  groups,  etc. 
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4.  Better  housing  and  sanitation  are  physical  expressions 
of  our  ability  to  lift  the  morale  of  a  community. 

5.  Improved  nutrition  goes  hand  in  hand  with  improved 
health,  and  has  direct  relationship  to  the  home  economics 
program. 

6.  Improved  food  production  is  basic  in  all  efforts  to  be  of 
real  help  in  the  redeveloping  parts  of  the  world. 

7.  The  rural  worker  may  offer  particular  help  in  the  broad 
area  of  all  human  suffering  which  can  be  assuaged 
through  the  careful  use  of  God’s  good  earth  and  the 
bounties  thereof. 

These  objectives,  both  general  and  specific,  are  the  bases 
upon  which  the  structure  of  the  program  rests.  How  to  go 
about  securing  this  structure  is  our  next  concern.  We  shall 
begin  with  certain  administrative  procedures,  consider  the 
selection  of  a  program,  projects  for  its  accomplishment,  and 
indicate  costs  of  certain  projects.  Finally,  we  shall  discuss 
methods  of  evaluating  our  work. 
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t  Administrative  Procedures 


1.  Public  Relations 

The  rural  worker  is  much  more  likely  to  be  accepted, 
and  his  work  successful,  if  others  are  involved  with  him 
both  in  determining  a  program,  and  in  its  administration. 
Workshop  members  felt  that  a  “Rural  Life  Committee” 
should  be  drawn  from  local  personnel.  This  is  not  to  say  a 
committee  should  “run”  his  program.  The  responsibility  is 
his.  Such  a  committee  would  act  in  an  advisory  and  con¬ 
sultant  capacity.  Since  any  program  must  be  vital  to  the 
total  plan  for  the  area,  we  suggest  that  a  typical  committee 
might  well  be  selected  from  the  following: 

1.  Local  government  officers 

2.  Medical  and  educational  workers 

3.  Theological  seminary  professors 

4.  Rural  evangelists  or  village  pastors 

5.  Qualified  agriculturists 

6.  Home  life  workers  (or  home  economists) 

Few,  if  any,  procedures  in  this  field  can  be  universally 
applicable.  It  is  clear  that  the  above  list  cannot  always  be 
absolute.  It  serves  rather  as  a  framework  for  a  policy  of 
cooperation  between  the  various  avenues  of  assistance. 

Similarly,  when  approaching  a  specific  area,  it  is  both 
essential  and  diplomatic  to  consult  village  people: 

1.  The  village  families  concerned 

2.  The  natural  village  leader 

3.  Local  school  people 

4.  Government  agricultural  officers 

5.  Cooperative  credit  officials,  or,  if  none,  the  money 
lender 
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6.  The  village  pastor  (if  he  is  not  already  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Rural  Life  Committee) 

2.  Understanding  an  Assigned  Area 

The  wise  field  worker  will  not  consider  any  program  with¬ 
out  first  making  some  analysis  of  his  assignment.  While  it 
has  long  been  considered  wasteful  and  inappropriate  to 
spend  much  time  on  formal  surveys,  some  sort  of  guide  is 
useful  in  determining  where  best  to  apply  both  financial 
and  personal  assistance. 

We  need  not  expect  to  obtain  all  our  knowledge  before  we 
begin  our  work;  some  we  cannot  obtain  until  we  are  on  the 
scene.  Much  material  is  available  by  way  of  government 
pamphlets  and  records  of  former  workers,  where  there  have 
been  such.  More  can  be  garnered  as  we  consult  with  our 
committee  and  local  leaders. 

Several  types  of  check  lists  are  in  use  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  The  following  has  been  adapted  for  general  ap¬ 
plication: 

1.  Climate:  Temperate,  tropic,  seasonal  conditions  (rainy 
seasons,  monsoons,  etc.) 

2.  Population:  Dense,  sparse,  average 

3.  Racial  predominance:  Include  present  tensions,  if  any 

4.  Culture:  Special  social,  religious,  or  cultural  values 

5.  Health:  Hospitals,  public  health  program,  communicable 
diseases,  nutritional  needs,  particular  local  diseases 
(trachoma,  etc.) 

6.  Education:  Illiteracy,  public  schools,  other  educational 
facilities 

7.  Government:  Democratic,  patriarchal,  monarchic,  etc. 
Police  system,  tax  system,  suffrage,  monetary  system 

8.  Transportation:  Waterways,  railways,  highways,  air¬ 
ways 

9.  Communications:  Postal,  telephone,  telegraph,  radio, 
newspapers 

10.  Housing:  Type  best  suited  to  climate;  present  adequacy 
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11.  Economics:  Wages,  cash  crops,  credit  practices,  govern¬ 
ment  loans 

12.  Industrial  development:  Local  processing  of  products, 
craft  or  other  industries  outside  of  home 

13.  Agriculture:  Soil  type,  present  condition,  needs,  water, 
etc.  Crops,  size  of  farms,  how  distributed.  Cultivation, 
methods,  rotation,  etc.  Livestock,  type,  quantity,  condi¬ 
tion  of  cattle.  Poultry  or  other  food  producing  animals, 
such  as  fish 

14.  Family  life:  Facilities  for  sleeping,  eating,  cooking,  hy¬ 
giene,  child  care,  garment  making,  etc. 

The  check  list  is  intended  for  the  personal  use  of  the  rural 
worker,  for  his  continued  growth  in  understanding  the  whole 
problem  of  an  area.  It  is  also  an  excellent  reference  for 
evaluating  work  done,  or  for  re-appraising  his  situation  from 
time  to  time. 

3.  Financial  Support 

The  rural  worker  should  study  through  a  pliable,  feasible 
procedure,  and  then  present  it  to  his  field  committee,  his 
Bishop,  or  other  colleagues.  In  addition  to  general  objectives 
outlined  earlier,  certain  principles  will  guide  him  in  his 
selection: 

1.  His  program  should  consider  the  community  as  a  whole, 
rather  than  just  the  Christian  members. 

2.  His  program  should  not  be  more  costly  in  terms  of  out¬ 
side  aid  than  necessary. 

3.  His  program  should  foster  the  spirit  of  human  dignity  by 
promoting  self-help,  using  local  resources  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

4.  His  program  should  allow  for  village  people  to  have  a 
full  share  in  its  adoption. 

5.  His  program  should  aim  toward  technical  excellence. 

Financial  support  for  programs  of  rural  construction  is  of 
three  general  types: 
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1.  We  should  consider  any  funds  or  other  resources  the  peo¬ 
ple  themselves  can  supply. 

2.  We  should  consider  what  funds  or  other  resources  the 
Church  or  other  private  agencies  can  appropriately  ex¬ 
pend. 

3.  Larger  projects  such  as  irrigation,  credit,  or  soil  con¬ 
servation  are  often  possible  only  with  government  aid. 

The  rural  reconstruction  worker  must  be  alert  to  the 
proper  use  of  all  these  resources.  Even  when  we  cannot 
totally  finance  a  program,  we  can  often  lend  help  or  en¬ 
couragement. 

The  rural  worker  should  keep  well  in  mind  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  his  alone,  though  his  is  often  the  vision.  The 
program  is  everyone’s  program,  conceived  for,  and  prefer¬ 
ably  with,  the  people  themselves.  How  much  “self-help”  can 
be  used  depends  upon  conditions.  Our  group  felt  that  a  bet¬ 
ter  term  was  “mutual  self-help.” 

A  program  set  up  with  self-support  or  ultimate  payment 
as  a  goal  is  desirable;  yet  for  projects  to  become  indigenous 
and  to  be  accepted  by  the  people,  costs  must  be  kept  low, 
and  must  often  be  assumed  in  the  beginning  by  other  than 
local  sources.  Elaborate  programs  calling  for  great  outlays 
from  outside  sources  are  usually  ill  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  people. 

However,  the  use  of  outside  funds  for  projects  of  experi¬ 
mental  value  in  the  over-all  program,  would  seem  quite 
proper.  For  example,  insecticides  might  be  used  on  a  few 
rows  of  a  farmer’s  crops  at  no  cost  to  him.  If  he  is  willing 
to  take  the  risk,  it  is  a  good  bargain  to  furnish  the  materials; 
moreover,  since  this  is  often  the  first  experiment  in  a  local¬ 
ity,  his  cooperation  supplies  valuable  information  to  us  and 
other  farmers. 

In  a  project  last  year,  some  200  parcels  of  hybrid  and  other 
high  quality  seeds  were  sent  to  different  regions  of  the  world 
for  purposes  of  helping  to  grow  better  vegetables,  and  also 
for  information  on  the  success  of  various  types.  In  this  whole 
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subject  of  financial  support,  there  is  no  one  answer.  Each 
worker  must  select  the  method  best  suited  to  his  situation, 
the  outcome  of  which  will  yield  the  best  results. 

4.  Our  Relationship  to  the  Home  Church 

The  dedicated  people  at  home  who  contribute  funds  for 
travel,  financial  support,  and  prayers  for  the  success  of  our 
work  have  a  right  to  careful,  objective  information.  We 
should,  no  matter  how  busy  we  are,  write  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  brief  articles  describing  in  a  forthright,  honest  manner, 
the  needs  of  the  people,  our  partnership  with  them,  and 
some  of  the  difficulties  we  have  encountered.  Rosy  pictures, 
over-colored  narratives,  often  lead  to  false  conclusions  of 
miracles  performed. 

In  reporting  our  work,  we  should  present  both  the  ups 
and  downs,  stressing  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  People 
of  the  West  need  to  understand  more  clearly  the  compli¬ 
cated  human  and  technical  problems  faced  in  raising  the 
level  of  living  in  regions  of  dense  population,  eroded  soil, 
lack  of  credit,  and,  often,  feudalistic  systems  of  land  use. 
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Program  Selection 


One  great  weakness  of  governmental  as  well  as  some 
programs  of  private  agencies  has  been  to  think  largely  in 
terms  of  results,  or  symptoms,  of  poverty  rather  than  causes. 
To  do  this  is  to  give  a  temporary  character  to  our  work. 
Symptoms  like  hunger  are  so  acute  that  we  must  begin  at 
once  with  activities  related  directly  to  this  obvious  need, 
but  in  planning  the  over-all  program  we  must  look  beyond 
these  immediate  results  to  the  real  causes.  For  example,  the 
wheat  yield  might  be  doubled,  but  that  is  no  assurance  that 
the  oppressed  people  will  have  more  to  eat;  it  may  mean 
only  that  the  landlord  or  money  lender  will  become  enriched, 
whereas  the  people  would  be  as  oppressed  as  before. 

Causes  of  poverty  vary  from  region  to  region.  Perhaps 
the  key  to  material  poverty  is  spiritual  poverty.  If  we  plant 
not  only  visible  seeds  but  also  the  great  principles  of  land 
stewardship  as  taught  by  the  prophets,  our  work  will  be 
twice  blessed. 

Some  of  the  more  obvious  causes  of  poverty  are: 

1.  War:  Though  a  country  may  not  itself  be  involved  in  a 
war,  the  effects  on  underdeveloped  regions  are  often 
direct  and  tragic. 

2.  Dense  population:  This  leads  to  lack  of  land. 

3.  Patterns  of  culture:  A  sense  of  fatalism,  or  fear,  or  cer¬ 
tain  religious  customs,  may  retard  improvements. 

4.  Poor  land  tenure  customs:  Unjust  landlord-tenant  rela¬ 
tionships,  fragmentary  holdings,  lower  the  sense  of  hope, 
consequently  crop  yields. 
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5.  Lack  of  “rights”:  Inability  to  use  public  pastures  or 
water  resources,  or  to  till  the  land,  depresses  the  people. 

6.  Injustice:  In  some  regions  of  the  world,  certain  classes  of 
people  are  not  supposed  to  have  their  lot  improved.  Ef¬ 
forts  on  their  part  will  be  resisted  by  attempts  to  thrust 
them  “back  into  the  original  mold.” 

The  causes  of  poverty  should  be  considered  when  we  as¬ 
sess  an  area  by  way  of  the  quick  check  list.  They  will  help 
us  to  determine  where  best  to  start  our  work.  In  the  order 
of  urgency  and  possibility  we  may  set  up  a  tentative  pro¬ 
gram.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  setting  our  sights  high; 
the  program  may  embrace  quite  distant  hopes.  But  we  must 
not  promise  more  than  can  be  seen  fairly  soon.  Simple  peo¬ 
ples  may  think  we  have  some  magic  formula  whereby  with 
a  wave  of  the  hand  fields  grow  tall  with  grain,  waters  flow 
gently  into  the  vineyards,  and  seeds  grow  without  care. 

The  rural  worker  will  find  that  his  work  involves  four 
inter-dependent  fields: 

Educational  Social 

Technical  Economic 

This  identification  of  areas  of  activity  does  not  imply  that 
each  is  sharply  marked  off  from  the  other.  On  the  contrary, 
a  program  that  is  directly  technical  in  aim  may  prove  grati- 
fyingly  educational;  or  one  pointed  toward  social  improve¬ 
ment  may  open  the  way  for  economic  improvement. 

Educational  Activities 

In  a  broad  sense,  practically  all  the  efforts  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  missionary  or  other  rural  reconstruction  worker  are 
“educational.”  Some,  however,  are  more  direct  teaching 
projects  than  others.  The  present  trend  is  definitely  away 
from  the  “center”  or  formal  institution  toward  extension 
and  community  services.  Many  young  people  feel  the  call 
to  get  out  among  the  people,  somewhat  as  an  extension 
agent. 
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A  strong  educational  program  will  include  some  kind  of 
training  for  pastors  who  have  not  an  agricultural  back¬ 
ground,  and  for  local  leaders  who  need  to  be  oriented  to 
improved  rural  procedures.  This  is  often  successfully  ac¬ 
complished  by  means  of  adult  schools  in  the  village. 

The  educational  function  of  literacy  schools  is  obvious. 
While  this  is  not  a  direct  responsibility  of  the  agriculturist, 
he  must  consider  such  schools  an  opportunity  for  the  enrich¬ 
ment  of  his  program. 

Technical  Activities 

The  failure  of  many  phases  of  village  life  is  often  due  to 
the  failure  in  land  stewardship.  Whatever  other  causes  of 
poverty  there  may  be,  land  itself  is  often  at  the  very  root  of 
the  agriculturist’s  work.  Nor  is  the  down-grading  of  land 
entirely  due  to  despotic  acts,  to  pillage,  nor  to  exploitation. 
Time  itself  has  played  a  role.  Some  land  is  merely  worn  out 
through  use  without  replenishment;  some  has  fallen  victim 
to  the  great  forces  of  erosion  as  a  result  of  over-grazing,  de¬ 
forestation  or  poor  tillage  practices. 

To  restore  land  under  these  circumstances  often  calls  for 
the  best  technical  knowledge  and  skill.  A  program  of  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  will  include  instruction  in  improved  crop 
production;  experiments  with  various  seeds,  farming  imple¬ 
ments,  and  fertilizers;  the  introduction  of  livestock  or  the 
improvement  of  existing  breeds;  experiments  with  water 
and  irrigation;  the  use  of  insecticides  and  rodent  control; 
and  demonstrations  of  “mixed  farming.”  These  are  general 
approaches;  the  worker  may  expand  his  activities  according 
to  the  requirements  he  observes. 

Social  Activities 

Those  activities  having  to  do  with  health,  religion,  the 
family,  and  community  group  work  are  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  social  betterment.  Many  such  services  are  by¬ 
products  of  other  endeavors.  For  example,  although  a  health 
program  will  be  set  up  by  the  local  doctor  or  health  service, 
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if  there  is  one,  the  rural  worker  may  be  asked  for  technical 
assistance  in  water  purification  or  some  other  type  of  village 
sanitation. 

Typical  social  services  are  the  physical  care  of  the  church, 
administration  of  the  Lord’s  Acre,  group  organizations  such 
as  youth  clubs,  farmers’  clubs,  home  makers’  clubs,  and 
family  living.  Family  living  covers  the  broad  scope  of  the 
home,  its  physical  conditions,  the  preparation  and  selection 
of  foods  and  clothing,  child  care,  nutrition,  and  other  facets 
of  what  is  known  as  “home  economics.”  The  importance  of 
the  family  in  the  rural  worker’s  efforts  cannot  be  over-stated. 
For  the  family  is  the  heart  of  village  culture;  we  must  look 
to  the  home  for  acceptance  of  our  work. 

Economic  Activities 

The  economic  status  of  any  people  the  agriculturist  will 
serve  is  likely  to  be  poor.  How  to  function  in  a  helpful  way 
without  intruding  upon  political  or  cultural  principles  de¬ 
mands  tact  and  understanding.  The  Workshop  group  felt 
that  most  could  be  achieved  through  mutual  self-help  pro¬ 
grams,  and,  wherever  possible,  through  cooperatives  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds.  It  will  not  ultimately  help  a  community  to  play 
at  charity.  Neither  is  it  always  possible  for  the  people  to 
finance  their  own  program,  at  least  not  in  the  beginning. 
With  a  little  help,  and  considerable  cooperation  among  the 
people  themselves,  much  can  be  done. 

Mutual  self-help  with  the  leadership  of  the  rural  worker 
is  increasingly  a  means  for  improving  rural  life.  We  use 
this  term  rather  than  “cooperation”  because  it  better  de¬ 
scribes  the  human  factors  involved.  A  program  endeavoring 
to  establish  mutual  self-help  may  include  cooperative  credit 
unions,  farmers’  clubs,  producers’  or  marketing  societies  of 
all  kinds.  Or  the  idea  of  mutual  self-help  may  be  expressed 
in  more  simple  terms.  For  example,  one  farmer  may  help 
his  neighbor  with  the  gift  of  a  few  chickens  with  which  to 
start  a  project;  or  he  may  exchange  labor  in  busy  seasons. 
Whether  by  way  of  actual  organization,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
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cooperatives,  or  in  day-to-day  living,  mutual  self-help  is  a 
vital  force  in  any  program  of  economic  betterment. 

It  is  best  to  begin  operating  the  program  with  some  perti¬ 
nent,  workable  project.  Such  projects  are  stepping  stones 
toward  the  more  inclusive  program.  Before  beginning  the 
discussion  of  these  specific  agricultural  or  rural  reconstruc¬ 
tion  services,  it  is  well  to  summarize  our  procedures  to  this 
point: 

1.  We  will  have  clearly  in  mind  both  the  general  and  spe¬ 
cific  objectives  of  the  work  to  which  we  have  been  called. 

2.  We  will,  by  the  use  of  the  check  list,  have  appraised  the 
area  to  which  we  are  assigned,  for  our  own  information. 

3.  We  will  draw  our  conclusions  concerning  the  region  after 
considering  these  findings  in  relation  to  the  causes  of 
poverty. 

4.  Based  upon  knowledge  thus  acquired,  we  will  select  and 
present  a  program  designed  to  alleviate  the  more  urgent 
needs. 

The  following  chapter  will  present  suggestions  from  the 
Workshop  for  the  use  of  the  rural  worker  in  determining 
his  selection  of  various  projects. 
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Projects  and  Other  Activities 


When  we  have  considered  the  determining  factors  in 
the  foregoing  chapters,  we  must  not  plunge  at  once  into 
some  comprehensive  activity,  spreading  our  own  and  our 
people’s  energies  and  resources  so  thinly  that  no  tangible 
results  can  be  seen.  It  is  better  to  select  a  project  that  can 
be  executed  with  a  fair  measure  of  success.  We  shall  present 
here  suggestions  for  projects  in  the  four  program  fields  de¬ 
fined  in  Chapter  3.  The  order  in  which  we  discuss  these 
divisions  does  not  indicate  a  preference  of  one  over  the 
other. 

Projects  Supporting  Educational  Aims 

1.  Short  courses  are  designed  for  the  assistance  of  pastors 
who  do  not  have  rural  training  or  background,  and  for  local 
leaders  who  need  to  be  oriented  to  improved  rural  pro¬ 
cedures.  In  Brazil  and  elsewhere,  such  courses  are  held  fre¬ 
quently,  in  centrally  located  places,  and  usually  for  one 
week.  We  give  here  the  schedule  for  the  first  day  of  such 
a  school,  as  used  by  Robert  Davis  and  his  colleagues  in 
Brazil.  Although  Mr.  Davis  is  a  qualified  agriculturist,  he 
relies  upon  the  aid  of  the  Brazilian  government  agronomists 
wherever  possible. 

TYPICAL  PROGRAM  FOR  A  RURAL  PASTOR’S  AND 
LAY  LEADER’S  SHORT  COURSE  SPONSORED 
BY  THE  BOARD  OF  SOCIAL  ACTION 

Brazilian  Methodist  Church 
Theme:  “IN  SEARCH  OF  A  MORE  ABUNDANT  LIFE” 

Opening  Session — 7:30  p.m.  “The  Bible  and  the  Land” — by  the 

Bishop  of  the  host  Conference 
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First  Day  of  Classes 

6:30  a.m. — Breakfast 

7:00  a.m. — Devotional 

7:30  a.m. — Listing  of  rural  problems  by  participants 

9:15  a.m. — Rural  Problems  as  Viewed  by  a  Technician — by  a 
government  extension  worker,  followed  by  ques¬ 
tion  period 

10:30  a.m. — The  Role  of  the  Church  in  Confronting  the  Realities 
of  the  Rural  Scene — by  a  specialist  in  the  Rural 
Church 

12:00  m. — ^Luncheon 

2:00  p.m. — Practical  class  in  the  fundamentals  of  gardening, 
taught  through  demonstrations  and  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  all  attending  in  learning  by  doing.  The 
class  takes  about  3  hours 

6:00  p.m. — Evening  meal 

7:30  p.m. — Theological  Basis  for  the  Churches’  Responsibility 
for  Rural  Betterment — led  by  a  Professor  of 
Theology 

2.  Teaching  in  agricultural  schools  usually  involves  only 
part  of  the  rural  worker’s  time,  if  such  a  school  is  in  his  area. 

3.  Helping  with  village  adult  schools  is  recognized  more 
and  more  as  a  valid  use  of  the  rural  worker’s  time.  Such 
schools,  usually  lasting  for  from  one  to  six  weeks,  and  held 
for  village  families  during  the  slack  season,  are  increasingly 
popular.  Since  the  people  are  for  the  most  part  illiterate, 
formal  class  periods  or  lectures  occupy  only  a  part  of  the 
time.  A  typical  adult  school  might  include: 

Worship  and  Bible  lessons 

Classes  in  home-making  and  nutrition 

Recreation 

Motion  pictures  or  illustrated  lectures 
Animal  husbandry 

Practical  skills  for  farm  and  home  improvement 
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Crop  varieties  and  seed  selection 
Soil  and  seedbed  preparation 
Composting 

4.  Some  of  the  most  important  teaching  activities  may  be 
grouped  under  the  term  “extension  services.”  As  the  expres¬ 
sion  implies,  this  covers  a  wide  range,  and  may  be  operated 
in  various  ways.  There  is  no  one  method  of  working.  In  some 
cases  a  fairly  large  rural  center  may  have  a  regular  exten¬ 
sion  staff  of  trained  workers.  Or,  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  ex¬ 
tension  leader  may  depend  largely  upon  volunteer  lay  lead¬ 
ers,  who,  if  given  some  training,  will  carry  on  effectively. 
Whatever  the  method,  extension  services  are  one  of  the  most 
necessary  types  of  work  under  present  circumstances. 

The  extension  worker  lives  in  the  village  and  establishes 
identity  there,  where  he  strives  to  be  an  equal,  is  often 
known  as  the  village  companion,  or  guide.  A  mark  of  good 
extension  service  is  the  acceptance  of  the  culture  and  re¬ 
sources  of  the  people  as  the  basis  for  progress. 

The  extension  worker  may  assist  the  pastor  in  forming 
youth  groups;  or  he  may  organize  a  recreational  project;  or 
he  may  help  farmers  to  set  up  field  demonstration  plots,  then 
interpret  the  results  to  the  people;  or  he  may  serve  as  ad¬ 
viser  or  organizer  in  the  establishment  of  cooperatives;  or 
he  may  initiate  or  assist  in  organizing,  fairs  and  exhibits. 
Finally,  his  services  may  be  personal,  individual  farmers  and 
others  having  access  to  his  counsel. 

Projects  Supporting  Technical  Aims 

Technical  projects  do  not  necessarily  require  large  capital 
investments  in  machinery  or  other  Western  equipment; 
many  are  based  upon  the  transmission  of  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  using  indigenous  channels.  As  far  as  possible,  such 
projects  should  be  planned  in  consultation  with  village  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  carried  out  by  them  in  their  own  homes  or  on  their 
own  land.  The  rural  worker  is  at  his  best  advantage  when 
the  people  turn  to  him  for  assistance  in  the  execution  of 
projects  they  have  chosen. 
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General  Agricultural  Improvement  Practices: 

1.  The  making  of  compost  and  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers 

2.  Experiments  with  improved  farming  implements,  includ¬ 
ing  the  tractor  for  deeper  tillage  wherever  feasible 

3.  Introduction  of  poultry  husbandry,  kitchen  gardening, 
and  home  dairying 

4.  Selection  and  storage  of  improved  seeds 

5.  Experiments  with  irrigation  and  mulching 

6.  Introduction  of  new  varieties  of  crops 

7.  Efforts  related  to  livestock,  selection,  breeding,  and  hus¬ 
bandry 

8.  Experiments  and  result  demonstrations  with  “mixed 
farming”  and  row  planting 

9.  The  use  of  insecticides  and  rodent  control 

Use  of  Mission  Land: 

In  the  past  the  operation  of  a  mission  farm  was  often  con¬ 
sidered  the  agriculturist’s  chief  work.  In  certain  sections, 
especially  in  Africa  and  some  places  in  Latin  America,  the 
missions  still  own  large  tracts  of  land.  Today  there  is  a  shift 
away  from  the  “demonstration  farm”  as  such,  for  many 
reasons,  a  few  of  which  follow: 

1.  Foreign  methods  often  used  tend  to  discourage  the  people 
and  widen  the  gulf  between  what  the  agriculturist  is 
trying  to  demonstrate  and  what  the  people  can  actually 
practice. 

2.  To  hold  large  tracts  of  land  in  regions  of  land  shortage 
places  the  church  or  mission  in  the  position  of  landlord. 

3.  It  is  costly  to  operate. 

4.  It  places  the  agriculturist  in  the  position  of  the  often 
hated  farm  manager,  thus  robbing  him  of  his  professional 
status. 

A  more  fruitful  use  of  these  farms  in  recent  years  has  pro¬ 
vided  facilities  for  the  introduction  of  technical  improve¬ 
ments,  at  the  same  time  putting  the  land  itself  more  directly 
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in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Three  practical  applications  of 
this  principle  follow: 

1.  The  land  may  be  divided  into  family  type  units  which 
are  rented  and  farmed  on  a  cooperative  basis.  Such  an 
arrangement  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  for  peo¬ 
ple  to  study  part  time  in  the  evenings  or  slack  seasons, 
and  continue  their  education  while  they  farm  according 
to  improved  practices. 

2.  A  young  couple  may  be  established  as  “apprentice  farm¬ 
ers”  for  a  period  of  three  years  or  more.  In  this  way  they 
may  accumulate  enough  to  go  out  and  take  up  farming 
on  other  rented  land. 

3.  In  some  rare  cases,  the  land  may  be  sub-divided  and  sold 
to  operators  on  long-term  or  contract  basis.  Such  a  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  land  is  practical,  when  careful  determination 
proves  it  to  be  feasible. 

Farm  Apprentices: 

In  Western  Africa,  agricultural  missionaries  in  the  more 
remote  places  have  experienced  much  difficulty  in  getting 
farmers  to  realize  the  superiority  of  animal  or  mechanical 
power-drawn  implements  over  the  time-honored  but  back¬ 
breaking  hand  hoe.  As  a  means  of  introducing  improved  im¬ 
plements,  young  men,  prospective  farmers,  are  chosen  and 
placed  as  apprentices  for  a  period  of  six  months  or  more. 
They  are  placed  under  the  leadership  of  farmers  who  have 
already  adopted  the  newer  practices.  Those  who  complete 
their  apprenticeship  satisfactorily  become  eligible  to  receive 
equipment  loans  in  order  to  start  farming  independently. 

Projects  Supporting  Social  Service  Aims 
1.  Health: 

Village  sanitation:  Instruction  in  cleanliness  of  the  com¬ 
munity  itself;  drainage,  sanitary  latrines. 

Preventive  measures  in  disease  control:  pure  water, 
sprays  for  the  control  of  malaria,  vaccination  or  other 
medical  measures  under  the  direction  of  the  health  service. 
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2.  Religion: 

Building  and  care  of  the  church:  enlargement,  replace¬ 
ments,  such  further  assistance  as  the  pastor  may  require. 

The  Lord's  Acre:  Wherever  this  well-known  project  has 
been  carefully  used,  it  offers  many  advantages,  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  spiritual.  However  great  the  possibilities  may 
be  for  good  husbandry  and  economic  returns  to  the  church, 
these  advantages  are  often  outweighed  by  values  of  fam¬ 
ily  and  religious  experience,  and  by  the  spirit  of  unity 
resulting  among  village  church  members. 

Two  safeguards  need  to  be  observed: 

The  work  should  he  well  planned,  so  that  the  Lord’s 
Acre  is  the  best  cared  for  acre  in  the  community.  A 
poorly  tended  Lord’s  Acre  could  be  worse  than  none. 
The  church  should  avoid  ^^going  into  business."  The 
buying  and  selling  of  products  should  be  kept  in  their 
proper  place. 

3.  Group  Work: 

Youth  cluhs  should  be  organized  with  a  full  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  family  habits  of  the  people.  Generally  it  is  best 
to  explain  to  the  parents  the  full  intent  of  such  a  club  be¬ 
fore  attempting  to  enlist  the  youths  themselves.  The  vil¬ 
lage  family  is  a  closely  knit  unit,  with  each  member  as¬ 
signed  to  his  place  by  tradition  and  long  usage.  In  much 
of  Asia  and  Africa  young  people  do  not  teach  their  elders 
or  demonstrate  before  them. 

Typical  of  these  youth  clubs  is  the  well-known  4-H 
organization,  its  emblem  signifying  Head,  Heart,  Health, 
Hand.  They  elect  officers,  appoint  committees  where  need¬ 
ed,  and  adopt  projects  such  as  home  gardening,  poultry 
production,  handicrafts,  crop  or  livestock  improvement, 
community  recreation,  and  other  like  activities.  A  local 
farmer  or  other  person  of  competence  is  invited  to  serve 
as  guide,  or  leader.  This  type  of  group  work  is  one  of  the 
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most  effective  methods  of  teaching  new  ideas  and  getting 
improved  farm  and  home  practices  adopted. 

Farmers’  Clubs,  often  known  as  “Young  Farmers  and 
Home  Makers,”  are  formed  by  a  group  of  farmers  feeling 
a  certain  need.  Officers  are  elected,  though  generally  some¬ 
one  of  advanced  training  and  insight  needs  to  take  the 
initiative  as  honorary  chairman  or  secretary.  There  is 
usually  a  small  membership  fee,  arranged  on  a  year  to 
year  basis. 

Farmers’  clubs  have  been  used  for  various  purposes:  to 
buy  fertilizers  cooperatively,  market  products,  secure  eggs 
for  hatching,  purchase  farm  equipment.  One  farmers’  club 
owns  a  tractor.  An  operator  is  employed  whose  duty  it  is 
to  care  for  the  tractor,  and  to  use  it  for  tilling  the  farmers’ 
fields  according  to  a  schedule  agreed  upon  by  a  managing 
committee.  The  members  who  use  it  pay  a  certain  fee,  so 
much  per  acre,  or  per  hour. 

Literature  pertaining  to  both  youth  and  farmers’  clubs 
is  now  available  in  several  countries.  Agricultural  Mis¬ 
sions,  Inc.,  has  kits  of  literature  obtainable  without  charge 
for  those  who  have  use  for  them. 

4.  The  Family  and  Home: 

There  are  five  general  aspects  of  the  home  economics 
program: 

Environmental  sanitation:  vaccination,  disease  preven¬ 
tion,  innoculation,  mosquito  control,  outside  sanitary 
toilet  facilities. 

Pure  water  supply. 

Home  making:  classes  in  literacy,  Bible  study,  nutrition, 
handicrafts. 

Kitchen  improvement:  smokeless  stoves,  inside  running 
water,  better  floors,  windows  for  light. 

Food  production  and  preservation:  kitchen  gardening, 
canning,  drying,  and  storage. 

In  order  to  initiate  any  project  supporting  a  home  eco- 
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nomics  program,  direct  work  with  the  family  is  essential. 
Mrs.  Robert  Davis  suggested  several  methods  of  getting 
to  the  people; 

Rural  pastors’  training  courses  (short  courses) ,  or  train¬ 
ing  pastors’  wives  as  local  leaders. 

Use  of  the  local  mission  school,  both  for  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  and  for  adults  in  coordination  with  the  school. 

4-H  type  of  clubs  for  girls;  similar  groups  for  women. 

An  itinerant  rural  worker  equipped  with  jeep,  visual 
aids,  equipment,  etc.,  making  prolonged  visits  (two 
weeks  to  one  month)  in  one  community,  making  home 
visits,  holding  meetings  with  girls  and  women. 

Some  of  the  practical  projects  often  undertaken  are: 
How  to  make  a  good  slat  bed  and  corn  husk  mattress 
Dishwashing  methods  for  better  health 
A  simple  washboard  and  tub  to  save  mother’s  back 
A  smokeless  stove,  or  other  better  type 
Improvised  furniture,  and  clothing  storage 
Selection,  cutting,  and  sewing  of  clothing 
Kitchen  gardening 
Safe  garbage  disposal 

Any  home  economics  program  must  stress  nutrition. 
Direct  instruction  in  the  need  for  good  health,  the  lack  in 
the  present  diet,  and  ways  to  fill  the  needs  are  all  part  of 
any  effort  to  work  with  the  family  in  the  home. 

The  preparation  of  foods  is  a  subject  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest  to  villagers,  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to  teach  nutri¬ 
tional  and  sanitary  methods.  Sometimes  a  “tasting  party” 
is  an  attractive  way  to  introduce  new  foods  or  familiar 
foods  prepared  in  a  new  way.  The  canning  and  drying  of 
foods  in  order  to  prevent  loss  by  insects  or  other  means 
are  excellent  subjects  for  instruction.  Actual  demonstra¬ 
tion  is  far  better  than  the  mere  telling  about,  or  descrip¬ 
tion  of,  new  foods. 

These  practical  projects  are  usually  opening  wedges  in 
working  with  the  family.  As  trust  grows,  the  Christian 
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worker  may  develop  her  program  with  both  instructional 

and  illustrative  projects  in: 

Developing  Christian  attitudes  in  the  home 

Sex  instruction  in  the  family 

Preparation  for  marriage  in  the  Christian  home 

Prenatal  instruction 

Infant  care  and  feeding 

Child  care  and  development 

Projects  Supporting  Economic  Aims 

Most  useful  in  emphasizing  mutual  self-help  is  the  coop¬ 
erative  society.  Briefly,  this  is  an  association  of  people  organ¬ 
ized  for  business  or  service  purposes.  It  is  usually  registered 
with  the  government,  and  it  may  also  be  incorporated.  The 
members  own  its  resources  and  direct  its  work.  In  business 
meetings  each  member  has  one  vote  regardless  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  shares  he  may  own.  Though  details  may  vary,  this  is 
the  essential  meaning  of  cooperative. 

For  those  who  find  a  need  in  their  area  for  this  type  of 
project,  there  is  considerable  material  available  in  govern¬ 
ment  pamphlets.  General  information  may  also  be  found  in 
Deep  Furrows,  published  by  Agricultural  Missions,  Inc. 

Some  tend  to  take  an  idealistic  view  of  the  cooperatives. 
It  will  be  well  to  consider  some  of  the  limitations: 

1.  The  cooperative  does  not  condemn  profit.  It  is  not  a 
substitute  for  regular  business  activity.  Any  goods  mar¬ 
keted  are  sold  at  fair  prices,  with  no  thought  of  crowding 
out  private  enterprise. 

2.  The  cooperative  does  not  seek  to  displace  the  private 
money  lender  or  other  private  enterprise.  It  is  merely  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  profiteering  and  wasteful  procedures. 

3.  The  cooperative  is  not  a  cure-all  for  economic  ills. 
Members  must  undergo  rigid  discipline  and  pay  for  all  they 
get  in  a  well  operated  society.  There  are  no  handouts.  Offi¬ 
cers  must  be  especially  businesslike,  for  most  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  are  inexperienced,  and  quite  a  few  may  be  illiterate. 
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Types  of  Cooperatives: 

Housing,  service,  industrial,  even  labor  exchanges  co¬ 
operatively  organized  are  being  used  successfully  in  many 
places.  For  purposes  of  illustration,  there  follow  here  certain 
more  usual  types: 

1.  Credit  Cooperatives:  Village  people  seldom  have  any 
source  of  credit  except  the  private  banker  or  money  lender, 
whose  rates  of  interest  may  range  from  6  to  120  percent. 
Sympathetic  lenders  have  saved  the  lives  of  many  during 
periods  of  famine  or  disaster,  for  which  they  deserve  much 
credit.  However,  plunder  of  the  poor  in  the  name  of  money 
lending  is  all  too  common.  Cooperative  credit  societies  have 
been  formed,  especially  in  Japan,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
India,  to  provide  funds  for  such  people.  In  one  society,  in 
India,  in  five  years  members  have  been  able  to  secure  a 
total  of  184  acres  of  land,  purchase  165  head  of  cattle,  and 
build  or  remodel  92‘  homes. 

2.  Marketing  Cooperatives:  Farmers  with  only  a  few  eggs 
to  sell,  or  weavers  with  only  several  yards  of  cloth,  find  it 
hard  to  market  their  products  to  advantage.  Through  a  mar¬ 
keting  cooperative  the  people  can  establish  uniform  grades, 
assemble  their  materials,  and  secure  a  better  price  by  mak¬ 
ing  bulk  sales  and  deliveries. 

3.  Consumers’  Purchase  Societies:  Probably  the  most  sim¬ 
ple  form  of  cooperative  is  that  in  which  people  unite  for  the 
purchase  of  household  items  or  farm  supplies  such  as  seeds, 
fertilizers,  and  insecticides.  In  the  smaller  societies  costs  are 
allocated  among  members  on  the  basis  of  goods  purchased, 
while  the  work  is  done  on  a  volunteer  basis.  In  larger  socie¬ 
ties  there  may  be  full-time  employed  staff  members.  Com¬ 
modities  are  thus  purchased  at  fair  market  prices. 

4.  Mutual  Grain  and  Seed  Storage:  In  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa  this  kind  of  cooperative  makes  it  possible  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  deposit  a  part  of  their  grain  in  central  storage,  where 
it  is  protected  from  damage  or  other  loss.  It  also  provides  the 
small  farmer  the  assurance  of  seed  when  planting  time 
arrives. 
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5.  Multi-Purpose  Cooperative:  This  type  is  designed  to 
supply  the  major  goods  and  services  needed  by  the  members. 
Credit  and  marketing  and  the  purchase  of  home  or  farm  sup¬ 
plies  are  handled  by  one  organization.  With  experience,  a  go- 
slow  policy,  and  wise  management,  this  type  of  cooperative 
has  much  to  offer. 

No  rural  worker  is  limited  to  the  projects  suggested  in  this 
chapter.  In  today’s  constantly  changing  world,  new  ap¬ 
proaches,  better  solutions,  will  inevitably  occur  to  those  in 
the  field.  Even  in  such  expansions,  however,  two  general 
principles  are  recommended  by  the  Workshop: 

1.  Each  program  and  its  supporting  projects  should  be 
worked  out  cooperatively  by  the  agricultural  missionary, 
fellow  missionaries,  or  mission  committees,  and  the  local 
church. 

2.  Although  during  the  initial  stages  the  agricultural  mis¬ 
sionary  supplies  a  large  amount  of  leadership  and  guid¬ 
ance,  this  should  he  turned  over  to  local  leadership  as  fast 
as  training  can  he  applied. 
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Financial  Resources  and  Management 


Workshop  members  agreed  that  financial  policies  will 

differ  widely.  In  most  fields  it  was  felt  that  the  following 

should  be  provided  by  the  home  church: 

1.  The  agricultural  missionary’s  support,  housing,  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs. 

2.  Costs  of  experimentation  with  seeds  and  supplies. 

3.  Partial  subsidy  for  introduction  of  new  seeds  and  sup¬ 
plies  where  they  are  too  costly  for  the  village  people  to 
assume  full  cost. 

4.  Contributions  toward  the  more  strictly  educational  as¬ 
pects  of  our  work. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  following  should  be  indigenously 

supported: 

1.  Result  demonstration  plots. 

2.  Extension  workers,  in  part  at  least. 

3.  Materials  for  improved  water  supply  and  environmental 
sanitation  projects. 

4.  Fertilizers,  seeds,  and  trees  distributed. 

5.  Costs  of  bringing  materials  together  for  fairs,  exhibits, 
etc. 

6.  Tractors  and  other  farm  machinery.  For  this  project,  a 
community  may  need  an  initial  loan,  but  this  should  be 
repaid  except  in  special  circumstances.  Exceptions  are 
where  heavy  machinery  may  be  required  for  land  re¬ 
clamation  of  eroded  or  exhausted  soil. 

7.  Cooperatives,  except  the  original  educational  cost  of 
organizing. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  cost  of  any  one  project. 
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The  wide  differences  in  local  social  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  make  any  firm  figure  on  any  one  project  impossible. 
However,  a  few  concrete  illustrations  may  be  helpful: 

To  Begin  Rural  Youth  Clubs  of  the  4-H  Type 

Although  the  following  budget  was  worked  out  in  Western 


Africa,  the  figures  are  given  in  American  currency. 

Leadership  training  institute  for  local  leaders  and 
local  pastors.  Three  days  with  teaching  services 
donated  by  the  agricultural  missionary  and  a 

local  government  officer .  $  30.00 

Literature,  posters,  and  record  books  for  20  clubs  15.00 

Salary  of  African  assistant,  per  year .  390.00 

Rent  of  motor  truck  or  jeep  for  club  members’  field 

trips,  per  year .  50.00 

Insecticides,  special  feeds,  seeds,  chemical  ferti¬ 
lizers,  and  other  demonstration  materials .  60.00 


Total  .  $545.00 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  last  two  items  should  be  repaid  as 
the  project  becomes  self-supporting. 

A  Lord’s  Acre  Project 

Following  is  a  project  involving  twelve  pastors  and  their 
parishes  as  begun  by  the  Reverend  Cornelio  Ferrer,  Rural 
Life  Leader  for  the  Philippine  Federation  of  Churches: 


3-day  institute  for  12  Filipino  pastors .  $  60.00 

Literature  for  projects  in  30  churches .  40.00 

Travel  expenses  for  outside  leaders .  120.00 

Seeds  and  demonstration  materials  .  100.00 

Stipend  to  local  leader  on  part-time  basis .  100.00 

Miscellaneous  .  30.00 


Total  .  $450.00 


The  cost  of  such  a  Lord’s  Acre  endeavor,  except  for  out¬ 
side  leadership  and  training,  would  normally  be  paid  by  the 
participating  church  groups. 
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Extension  Service  Project 

Extension  service  projects  will  vary  in  cost  from  rather 
highly  organized,  government  supported  projects  costing 
thousands  of  dollars  a  year,  to  small,  part-time  projects 
which,  though  highly  useful,  are  relatively  inexpensive.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  annual  budget  recently  calculated  for  India; 

Salaries  for  5  village  level  extension  workers 


@  $22.00  per  month  . $1320.00 

In-service  training  institutes  for  village  level 

workers  five  @  $30.00  each .  150.00 

Cycle  and  travel  for  supervision .  120.00 

Literature,  posters,  and  booklets  for  5  workers 

@  $25.00  each  .  125.00 

Seeds  and  supplies  for  demonstration  purposes  . . .  150.00 


Total  cost  per  year  . $1865.00 


Rural  Service  and  Training  Center 

Here  costs  may  be  anywhere  from  one  large  center  which 
requested  subsidy  in  foreign  funds  of  $55,000,  to  a  simple 
village  roadside  place  depending  on  indigenous  buildings 
and  equipment  costing  around  $350  to  establish.  The  follow¬ 
ing  estimate  for  establishing  a  rural  center  in  South  India  is 
based  on  the  optimum  cost: 

Land  contributed  by  local  farmers 

Building  to  accommodate  the  local  leader  and  his 


family,  as  well  as  3  rooms  for  meeting  purposes 

and  storage  of  equipment . $1050.00 

Sheds  and  pens  for  livestock  and  equipment .  200.00 

House  for  custodian .  350.00 

Fencing,  mostly  from  local  materials .  100.00 

Indigenous  well  .  200.00 

Tables,  books,  educational  material .  450.00 

Medicines,  seeds,  livestock  maintenance,  local  la¬ 
bor,  and  travel,  per  year .  1200.00 

Salary  of  local  leader,  per  year .  375.00 

Salary  of  custodian,  per  year .  200.00 


Total,  first  year  .  $4125.00 
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Of  this  amount,  $1750  is  considered  non-recurring;  $2350.00 
is  a  recurring  expense.  This  budget  is  estimated  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  for  beginning  a  high  quality  service  of  seK-help  nature. 
Where  imported  equipment  such  as  a  tractor,  jeep  for  travel, 
incubators,  etc.  are  to  be  used,  provision  must  be  made  for 
the  actual  cost  and  for  competent  help  to  operate  them. 
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I  Evaluations 


The  work  of  the  agricultural  missionary  is  not  a  job, 
but  a  calling.  He  works  with  a  sense  of  dedication  not  always 
expected  of  a  salaried  worker.  His  objectives  are  both  spirit¬ 
ual  and  material.  How  shall  he  judge  whether  he  is  succeed¬ 
ing  in  his  efforts? 

Since  our  work  is  with  and  for  people,  we  cannot  draw  up 
credit  and  debit  columns,  elated  when  “in  the  black,”  de¬ 
jected  when  “in  the  red.”  Yet  we  must  have  some  means  of 
appraising  our  work.  We  call  this  “evaluation.”  Evaluation 
is  not  a  back-patting  exercise;  it  is  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  progress  we  are  making.  An  honest  appraisal  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  good  and  the  bad.  The  purpose  of  an  evaluation  is 
to  keep  a  program  from  drifting  like  a  rudderless  ship.  If  we 
need  to  change  course,  we  should  know  it;  if  we  are  traveling 
at  a  good  rate  directly  toward  our  port,  then  we  may  move 
ahead  with  increased  confidence. 

Evaluation  is  an  educational  process  which  helps  to  im¬ 
prove  our  program  in  various  ways: 

1.  It  aids  in  developing  standards  of  excellence  among  both 
workers  and  the  rural  people. 

2.  It  creates  interest  among  village  people  in  both  the  ups 
and  downs  of  rural  reconstruction, 

3.  It  helps  us  to  discover  poor  methods  and  to  improve  our 
technique. 

4.  It  encourages  the  keeping  of  records,  thereby  providing 
the  type  of  information  necessary  in  the  preparation  of 
objective  reports. 

5.  It  may  help  to  reduce  costs  of  a  program. 

6.  It  can  provide  information  useful  in  the  preparation  of 
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professional  articles  and  books  on  rural  reconstructiorr^ 
In  no  other  field  is  there  such  a  need  for  professional 
literature  based  on  experience. 

Evaluation  is  both  periodic  and  continuous.  By  “periodic” 
we  mean  at  harvest  time  when  crops  are  measured,  or  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  By  “continuous”  we  mean  the  constant 
observation  of  projects  as  they  move  forward.  Both  are 
necessary. 

In  both  periodic  and  continuous  evaluations,  there  are  two 
approaches:  the  concrete  and  the  subjective.  Not  everything 
can  be  “calculated”;  human  beings  are  not  a  number.  Some 
questions  will  have  to  be  answered  with  the  heart  rather 
than  the  measuring  rule.  The  concrete,  or  factual,  evaluation 
is  easier.  Records  of  many  projects  can  be  kept  by  village 
leaders  or  by  the  rural  worker  himself  without  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  a  disproportionate  amount  of  time.  For  example, 
the  number  of  homes  which  have  been  screened,  or  the  num¬ 
ber  of  adults  who  have  learned  to  read.  The  credit  coopera¬ 
tives  can  report  on  loans  and  payments.  Such  reports  serve 
to  provide  answers  to  such  questions  as  the  following: 

1.  What  type  of  housing  improvements  have  been  achieved? 
How  many? 

2.  What  advances  have  been  achieved  in  environmental 
sanitation? 

3.  Do  the  medical  people  feel  that  health  problems  are 
being  alleviated? 

4.  How  many  families  now  have  access  to  pure  water? 

5.  What  increase  has  there  been  in  crop  yields? 

6.  What  kind  of  improved  seed  bed  preparation  has  been 
introduced?  How  many  are  utilizing  the  new  methods? 

7.  What  planting  and  cultivation  practices  have  been 
adopted? 

8.  How  many  kitchen  gardens  have  been  established? 

9.  What  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  homes: 
laundry,  sewing,  food  preparation,  kitchen  convenience? 
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10.  How  many  homes  now  have,  and  are  using,  better  sleep¬ 
ing  facilities? 

11.  How  many  successful  cooperatives  have  been  formed? 

12.  What  is  the  present  rate  of  interest  from  the  money 
lender? 

13.  How  many  have  learned  to  read? 

14.  How  many  Youth  Clubs  or  other  social  groups  are 
active? 

15.  How  many  leaders  have  been  selected  and  trained? 

With  the  information  obtained  from  these  factual  ques¬ 
tions,  we  are  better  able  to  answer  those  which  rely  upon 
our  personal  judgment.  Ten  general  questions  of  this  nature 
are: 

1.  Are  the  people  happier?  Would  they  like  to  go  forward 
with  the  program? 

2.  Is  family  life  more  wholesome? 

3.  Have  we  contributed  to  the  religious  and  educational 
life  of  the  community? 

4.  Will  the  new  skills  taught  “stick”  and  multiply? 

5.  Has  the  Lord’s  Acre  project  produced  the  spiritual  re¬ 
sults  we  aimed  for? 

6.  Is  there  an  increased  self-confidence  in  the  people,  a 
belief  that  they  can  help  themselves? 

7.  Are  the  results  commensurate  with  the  expenditures  of 
time,  money,  and  materials? 

8.  Are  any  aspects  of  the  program  in  conflict  with  in¬ 
digenous  values? 

9.  Do  the  people  appear  to  be  better  nourished? 

10.  Have  the  hopes  of  the  people  been  raised  for  the  future? 

Evaluation  is  of  little  worth  if  it  is  not  followed  by  recom¬ 
mendations.  No  one  way  of  accomplishing  our  objectives  is 
faultless.  Rather  than  feel  discouraged  when  our  evaluation 
brings  to  light  failures  or  low  achievement,  we  must  seek 
new  approaches. 
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A  final  and  vital  question  we  must  ask  ourselves  is  how 
enduring  will  our  work  he?  The  test  of  a  good  organizer  is 
how  well  things  go  along  when  he  is  absent.  Have  we  trained 
leaders  well,  and  left  a  legacy  of  convinced  and  willing 
workers?  If  we  have  done  this  and  have  imparted  a  spirit  of 
striving  toward  excellence,  we  shall  have  done  our  work 
well. 
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Davis,  Mr.  Robert 
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